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of York, though he left his duties there to the
administration of Thomas Dalby, who was
Archdeacon of that city, and Silvester de Giglis,
Bishop of Worcester, whom he later sent to Rome.
His tasks, therefore, in view of his capacity for
work, were not arduous ; and he had his eye
daringly fixed on the highest appointments in
the Church.

He was already doing well for one who openly
deplored the scandals of pluralism ; and, in the
summer of that same year, fate played into his
hands. The Archbishop of York, Cardinal
Bainbridge, was poisoned in Rome. Henry
immediately secured the temporalities for Wolsey,
who was, in spite of his riches, borrowing English
and Italian money, and, after bringing a certain
amount of pressure to bear upon the Pope, pro-
cured for his friend the archiepiscopal see.
Wolsey was now enriched by the revenues of three
bishoprics - those of Lincoln, Tournai, and the
Archbishopric of York ; and was, by the King's
special favour^ his chief counsellor and the most
influential statesman in England.

England, however, was not enough; and
Wolsey had ever kept his gaze on Rome. That
was the city from which all promotion emanated,
the centre of organisation and power. The
glamour of the Papal Court would have appealed
to his sense of pomp no less than its power to his
ambition. About this time, then, a new notion
came into his head ; and, while his mind was